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A  NEW  EMPHASIS  IN  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  DEAF  CHILDREI 


HE  Vocational  Teacher  deserves 
great  credit  for  its  enterprise 
in  presenting  to  its  readers  a 


series  of  articles  on  industrial  train- 
ing in  institutions  for  the  deaf.  They 
create  interest,  inspire  confidence 
and  stimulate  action.  It  would  be 
very  helpful  to  have  a  series  on  in- 
dustrial training  in  day  schools  for 
the  deaf,  a  much  neglected  phase  of 
our  work. 

Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilber  said  re- 
cently: "The  duty  of  the  school  is  to 
evaluate  the  child,  to  study  soci- 
ety's needs,  and  through  education 
to  make  the  child  fit  in  somewhere." 

Our  institutions  for  the  deaf  are 
primarily  vocational  schools.  W  e 
have  the  task  of  fitting  the  deaf 
child  to  the  job.  As  pioneers  in  the 
industrial  training,  we  pride  our- 
selves on  our  initiative.  It  may  be 
said  to  our  credit  that  we  make  the 
deaf  child  "fit  in  somewhere."  It 
cannot,  however,  be  said  with  assur- 


ance that  we  always  give  the  child 
what  he  needs  most. 

Handicapped  by  untrained  and 
underpaid  teachers,  inadequate  equip- 
ment and  limited  time,  we  cannot 
teach  a  trade.  The  best  we  can  do 
is  to  give  the  child  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  an  occupation,  train 
him  to  apply  himself  faithfully  to 
his  work,  and  apprentice  him  to  the 
trade.  This  is  not  enough.  He  should 
have  special  training  along  the  lines 
of  his  aptitude.  To  do  this,  our 
industrial  departments  must  be- re- 
valued educational,  revamped  me- 
chanically and  rejuvenated  generally 
by  the  introduction  of  new  occupa- 
tions, the  employment  of  better 
teachers  and  the  installation  of 
modern  equipment.  The  "work"  idea 
instilled  in  our  industrial  departments. 

Some  of  the  public  schools  for 
hearing  children  have  embraced  this 
idea,  but  few  school  authorities  re- 
a  1  i  z  e  that  the  principal  is  equally 
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applicable  to  deaf  children.  When 
public  school  officials  recognize  the 
possibilities  of  industrial  training  in 
the  education  of  deaf  children  and 
properly  apply  it,  day  schools  for 
the  deaf  will  improve  with  leaps  and 
bounds  in  efficiency  and  popularity. 
Institutions  will  then  be  given  the 
most  severe  test  in  their  history. 

Industrial  training  in  schools  for 
the  deaf  is  on  the  upward  move. 
There  are  indications  of  this  every- 
where and  it  proclaims  a  new  e  m- 
p  h  a  s  i  s  in  the  education  of  deaf 
children.  This  is  progress  and  we 
must  go  forward  with  the  move- 
ment. We  cannot  turn  back.  To 
stand  still  is  stagnation. 

Many  deaf  children  are  not  fitted 
for  the  academic  instruction  offered 
in  our  schools  and  are  not  able  to 
complete  the  courses  of  study  as 
arranged.  The  majority  of  the  pupils 
never  graduate  and  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  graduates  ever 
pursue  higher  courses  in  anything.  A 
few  enter  Gallaudet  College  and  high 
schools,  but  the  number  is  compar- 
atively small  and  they  selected 
pupils.  The  few  who  go  higher  seek 
white-collar  jobs.  Some  find  them, 
other  fall  back  to  work  with  their 
hands. 

Dr.  Wilber  makes  another  timely 
observation:  ''One  of  the  saddest 
things  in  life  is  to  have  a  child  all 
dressed  up  educationally  and  n  o 
place  to  go." 

Under  our  present  scheme  of  ed- 
ucation this  is  too  frequently  the 
case  with  deaf  children.  Our  acad- 
emic clothes  fit  some  snugly,  but 
hang  too  loosely  on  others.  Success 
awaits  the  deaf  child  whose  latent 
talents  are  developed  and  combined 
with     practical     industrial  training. 
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Many  applications  are  made  to  this 
school  for  transfers  from  other 
schools  in  the  city  and  state,  so  the 
child  is  fairly  educated  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  recognizes  its  deficiencies 
and  groups  for  a  way  out.  We  can 
not  always  point  the  way.  It  is  too 
late.  The  number  of  these  children 
should  grow  less  each  year  as  the 
public  day  schools  for  the  deaf  em- 
bace  the  industrial  education  idea. 
Overalls  and  work  benches  in  educa- 
tion are  good  antidotes  for  that  all- 
dressed-up  feeling  and  no  place  to 
go.  We  all  know  instances  where 
soiled  hands  and  clothes  in  well 
selected  and  properly  directed  indus- 
trial operations  would  have  made 
better  and  happier  deaf  citizens. 

We  have  also  a  very  difficult 
problem  in  the  pupil  who  cannot 
graduate.  Our  courses  of  study  are 
not  planned  for  him.  We  try  to  push 
him  through  the  academic  work,  but 
he  stalls  at  the  6th  or  7th  grade  and 
cannot  be  pulled  out.  He  leaves 
school  poorly  prepared  and  some- 
times discouraged.  A  lot  of  time, 
energy  and  ability  have  been  wrong- 
ly directed.  Most  of  these  n  o  n- 
graduates  are  fine  boys  and  girls, 
industrious  and  helpful,  but  not 
students.  We  pomt  to  them  with 
pride  for  many  are  successful  work- 
ers, a  credit  to  themselves  and  to  the 
school.  They  "fit  in  somewhere," 
more  by  their  natural  ability  than 
any  practical  training  they  received 
in  school.  Our  courses  of  study  must 
be  made  more  flexible  to  meet  their 
needs. 

It  is  for  these  non-graduates — and 
they  constitute  the  majority — that 
our  institutions  are  not  doing  enough. 
To  do  more  will  cost  more  in  money, 
time    and    energy.    We    must  give 
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them  educational  food  they  can  dig- 
est and  time  to  assimilate  it;  we  must 
restrain  in  them  from  following  a 
will-o-the-wisp  and  not  urge  them 
try  the  impossible.  They  need  the 
practical  things  of  life,  not  neces- 
sary information  detail.  Give  them 
fundamentals,  not  frills,  and  they 
will  react  satisfactorily.  This,  I  think, 
can  be  accomplished  successfully  by 
devoting  two-thirds  of  their  time  to 
industrial  training  and  one-third  to 
institution  in  the  simple  principles  of 
their  time  in  school. 

Good  mental  development  is  pos- 
sible vmder  proper  industrial  instruc- 
tion, and  the  industrial  instructor 
should  be  trained  to  develop  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  hand.  They 
should  be  able  to  teach  the  language 
of  the  "shop",  to  instruct  the  pupil 
in  the  purchase,  cost,  and  use  and 
abuse  of  materials,  and  to  correct 
errors  of  expression  and  enunciation. 
In  other  words,  the  instructor  should 
be  "teacher"  trained. 

We  are  trying  to  do  these  things 
in  a  practical  a  manner  as  we  know 
how  by  the  introduction  of  new  oc- 
cupations and  well  planned  courses 
of  study;  by  issuing  certificates 
upon  completion  of  the  course;  by 
a  more  flexible  division  of  the  time; 
by  the  elimination  of  repetitional, 
non-educational  tasks;  by  pre-voca- 
tional  instuction;  by  the  installation 
of  new  equipment;  by  vocational 
guidance  and  by  encouraging  the 
teachers  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  better  industrial  instruction  they 
will  be  expected  to  give  the  deaf 
child  in  the  future. — Elbert  A.Gruver, 
Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  in  the  Voca- 
tional Teacher. 
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PERSONALS 

By  Mrs.  C.  E.  Altop 

The  evening  of  January  25,  Mrs.  Earl  Watts 
had  a  surprised  party  for  Miss  Mildred  Stur- 
devant  in  honor  of  her  birthday.  Cards  were 
the  diversion.  Those  present  were  Mrs.  Howard 
Griffin,  Mrs.  Lilly  Stevens,  Mrs.  Margie  Mc- 
Carthy, Miss  Anne  Serumgard,  Miss  Hilda 
Miller  and  Miss  M.  Parker.  Dainty  refresh- 
ments were  served  at  the  close  of  a  pleasant 
evening. 

Mrs.  M.  McCarthy  entertained  the  members 
of  the  Bridge  Club  in  the  school  parlors  the 
evening  of  February  1.  Miss  H.  Miller  was 
the  highest  scorer. 

A  son  was  born  to  Mrs.  Walter  Page  of 
Leeds,  North  Dakota  January  5.  She  will  be 
remembered  as  Helen  Wood  who  was  formely 
a  music  and  head  teacher  in  the  Blind  De- 
partment of  our  school. 

Mrs.    K.    Perry    housemother    of  the  small 

boys   resigned   January    1.    Mrs.    C.  E.  Alotp 

filled  the  place  until  Mrs.  K.  Ennis  of  Helena 
arrived  February  eleventh  to  take  over  the 
duties. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Watts,  Mrs.  M.  McCarthy 

and  Miss  Clara  Adams  motored  to  Butte  the 
evening  of  February  2. 

Mrs.  Lilly  Stevens  was  a  visitor  in  Helena 
February  5. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor  have  been  con- 
fined   to    their    home    with    attacks    of  flu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Chivers  of  Tarkio  are 
now  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  Calif- 
ornia on  Mr.  Chivers'  vacation. 

 0  

The  Montana  Association  of  the  Deaf  has 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Board  of  Missions 
to  the  Deaf  and  Blind  of  the  Luthern  Church 
to  permit  the  Rev.  Frank  Hischke  of  771  W. 
Carlisle,  Spokane,  Washington  to  extend  his 
field  to  Boulder.  For  more  than  a  year,  Rev. 
Hischke  has  been  ministering  to  the  deaf  in 
parts  of  Washington,  Idaho  and  Missoula, 
Montana. — The   Ohio  Chroncle. 

Selmer  Flaskerud,  Hogeland,  Montana  sent 
in  a  dollar  to  renew  his  subscription  for  two 
years  and  added  a  few  items  of  information. 
Herbert  Foss,  his  brother  Merle,  a  cousin, 
and  a  friend  worked  nearly  two  months  for 
Selmer  during  the  summer.  Selmer  operates 
a  threshing  rig  and  twenty  days  he  threshed 
28,500  bushels  of  grain.  Crops  were  good 
this  year.  Mrs.  Belle  Bergh,  Spokane,  Wash., 
visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  Flaskerud  for 
a  week  and  also  called  an  Selmer  and  family. 
Ruth  VoUum  a  deaf  young  lady  from  Williston, 
N.D.,  helped  Selmer's  wife  during  the  thresh- 
ing season.  Selmer's  letter  was  dated  November 
15,  and  he  said  that  there  was  a  foot  and 
a  half  of  snow  on  the  ground. 

The  Companion. 
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MISS  CORDER'S  CLASS 


"IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN" 
"It  might  have  been  had  not  that  or  this." 
We   will  be  what  we  could  be.   Do   not  say, 
No  fate  can  keep  us  from  the  chosen  way; 
He  only  might,  who  is. 

We  will  do  what  we  could  do.  Do  not  dream 
Change  leaves  a  hero,  all  uncrowned,  to  grieve. 
I  hold,  all  men  are  greatly  what  they  seem; 
He  does,  who  could  achieve. 

We  will  climb  where  we  could  climb.  Tell  me 
not 

Of   adverse   storms   that  kept   thee   from  the 
height! 

What  eagle  ever  missed  the  peak  he  sought? 

He   always  climbs,   who  might. 

I  do  not  like  the  phrase,  "It  might  have  been."' 
It  lacks  all  force,  and  life's  best  truth  perverts 
For  I  believe  we  have,  and  reach,  and  win. 
Whatever  our  deserts. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

IN  THE  TIMBER 

The  owner  of  the  ranch  where  I  work  at 
irregular  times  during  the  summer,  decided 
that  he  needed  some  poles  for  hay  rack  baskets. 
He  notified  the  forest  ranger  and  asked  for 
his  help.  It  was  obtained,  and  we  started 
for   the  hills. 

There  is  a  species  of  the  pine  tree  known 
as  the  Lodge-pole  Pine.  This  is  long  and 
slender,  and  at  the  same  time  quite  strong. 
It  tapers  very  gradually,  so  that  one  is  quite 
sure  of  having  a  good  pole. 

Early  one  morning  we  started  for  the  hills. 
It  had  been  snowing  in  the  hills  the  day  be- 
fore, and  it  was  very  cold.  Two  wagons  were 
taken  along.  The  rest  of  our  group  rode  on 
horseback.  It  was  a  long,  hard  trail,  up  to 
where  the  pines  begin  to  grow,  and  it  was  a 
very  difficult  trail  for  the  wagons.  Therefore 
we  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  first  mountain, 
took  off  the  rear  wheels  of  the  wagons,  having 
only  the  front  ones  left,  with  the  reach  drag- 
ging on  the  ground. 

We  went  far  up  into  what  is  known  as 
Cedar  Canyon  and  found  our  poles.  When 
the  forest  ranger  had  finished  marking  them 
with  the  United  States  label  we  started  to  cut 
them  down. 

When  trees  are  being  cut  down  in  the  timber 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  some  worker 
to  get  struck  with  a  falling  tree.  It  was  decided 
that  every  time  someone  called  out  "Timber," 
we  were  to  get  out  of  the  way  in  a  hurry. 
Early  in  the  morning  there  came  two  calls  of 


"Timber."  One  of  the  men  leaped  clear  of 
the  way  of  the  one  falling  tree,  and  was  hit 
by  the  other  falling  one.  He  was  almost 
knocked  unconscious,  but  due  to  the  density 
of  the  growth  only  a  portion  of  the  weight 
of  the  tree  hit  him,  and  he  was  not  seriously 
hurt. 

We  continued  with  our  work.  A  tree  would 
be  felled,  then  the  top  would  be  cut  off,  some- 
one of  us  would  slide  the  pole  part  way  down 
the  hill  and  place  it  in  a  small  pile  where  a 
man  with  a  "snake"  horse  would  drag  them 
down   to    the  wagon. 

The  poles  were  then  piled  on  the  wagon. 
When  we  had  about  thirty  on  each  wagon 
we  bound  them  to  the  wagon  with  chains. 
When  the  chains  were  pulled  as  tight  as  pos- 
sible a  small  strong  pole  was  run  thrcugh  and 
a  twist  taken  in  the  chain  in  order  :o  make 
sure  the  poles  would  not  slide  off  the  wagon. 

It  was  very  hard  work  to  take  the  poles 
down  the  crooked  trail.  We  took  out  only  a 
small  number  the  first  day.  We  had  planned 
to  get  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  poles,  but 
we  cut  down  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  on 
the  first  day.  There  were  eight  of  us  workers 
on  this  first  day.  We  made  two  other  trips, 
one  the  following  day  to  finish  cutting,  and  to 
haul  some  more,  and  again  on  the  third  day 
when  four  of  us  went  up  to  haul  out  the 
rest  of  the  poles. 

It  is  a  thrilling  experience  to  go  into  the 
timber,  to  hear  the  cheery  call  of  the  men 
and  to  help  load  the  heavy  poles.  We  came 
home  each  successive  night  exhausted  and 
ready  to  sleep,  and  early  the  next  morning  we 
were   ready    to    start    out   on   the    trip  again. 

David  Mainwaring. 

THE  TALKING  BOOK 

For  some  time  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  has  been  experimenting  with  an 
electric  phonograph,  which  will  play  especially 
made  records.  These  records  will  have  books 
of  different  kinds  recorded  on  them,  just  as 
we  have  records  of  music  at  the  present  time. 

There  have  not  been  any  records  invented 
up  to  this  time  upon  which  it  would  be  profit- 
able to  print  a  book.  They  are  so  small 
that  it  would  take  a  great  many  of  them  to 
make  up  a  book.  They  have  now  perfected 
one  which  will  olay  for  twenty  minutes  on 
one  side,  and  when  printed  on  both  sides  it 
will  not  require  so  many  to  make  up  a  book. 

The  experimenters  are  now  trying  to  discover 
some  thin,  flexible  material  upon  which  to 
print  these  records  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
bulk.  If  material  of  this  kind  can  be  found, 
it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  the  size  of  these 
books  almost  to  the  size  of  regular  printed 
books,  which  will  be  much  smaller  than  the 
average    braille  book. 

When   this   plan   is  perfected   libraries  will 
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be  located  in  the  various  states  which  will 
circulate  the  talking  books  throughout  the 
country  just  as  braille  books  are  now  circul- 
ated. All  that  will  be  necessary  for  the  reader 
to  do  is  to  purchase  a  machine  which  it  is 
estimated  will  not  cost  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars.  The  workers  also  hope  to  make  it 
possible  to  attach  the  machine  to  a  radio,  so 
that  one  will  be  able  to  get  the  sound  through 
the  loudspeaker. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  thot  this  new  kind  of 
book  will  soon  be  placed  in  circulation.  It 
will  be  of  great  value  to  braille  readers  for 
much  time  will  be  eliminated  and  we  will 
have  a  much  faster  process  of  obtaining  mat- 
erial from  the  printed  page. — Nels  Elmose. 

THE  ART  OF  SELLING  A  CAR 

A  car  salesman  once  remarked  that  he 
finds  it  an  interesting  study  in  human  nature 
to  follow  his  salesmanship.  He  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  different  types  of  people  who 
come  into  the  garage  to  look  over  the  stock 
of  cars.  He  has  made  it  his  practice  to  study 
the  needs  and  desires  of  these  people.  By 
their  personal  appearance  and  by  the  general 
trend  of  their  conversation,  he  arrives  af 
certain  judgments. 

If  a  well  dressed  person  of  generous  propor- 
tions is  looking  for  a  car,  the  comfort  and 
the  safety  features  which  make  for  ease  of 
control  are  stressed. 

If  an  individual  with  a  mechanical  turn  of 
mind  is  in  the  market  for  a  car,  he  will  be 
more  interested  in  the  workings  of  the  motor. 
The  salesman  then  lays  stress  on  the  out- 
standing mechanical  features. 

Women  are  usually  more  often  impressed 
by  the  general  appearance  and  beauty  of  a  car. 
They,  as  well  as  some  men  customers,  are  not 
especially  concerned  about  the  price.  If  the 
price  is  too  low  they  begin  to  doubt  the  quality 
of  the  car^  On  the  other  hand  there  are  those 
who  are  always  attracted  by  the  low  price. 
It  may  be  the  deciding  factor  in  their  pur- 
chase of  a  car. 

Tne  salesmanship  of  cars  resolves  itself  into 
an  art.  A  good  salesman  makes  it  his  business 
to  become  a  keen  observer  of  human  natures. 

Everett  Cummings. 

HOW  JOHN  RESURRECTION  GOT 
HIS  NAME 

On  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation  there 
lives  an  old  Indian  known  as  John  Resurrec- 
tion. He  is  probably  about  sixty  years  of  age. 
The  Indians  take  much  pride  in  relating  the 
story  of  how  this  old  man  got  his  name. 

Another  Indian  whom  I  know  is  very  fond 
of  telling  stories  about  different  happenings 
while  he  was  in  the  war.  One  night  when  he 
was  having  supper  with  us,  I  asked  him  about 
John  Resurrection.  I  told  him  that  I  had  seen 
John  once  on  a  camping  trip  at  which  time 
he  had  asked  my  father  to  read  a  letter  for 
him.  Our  Indian  quest  then  began  his  story 
as  follows:  When  John  was  only  a  few  months 
old,  he  became  very  ill.  After  a  few  days  of 
serious  illness  he  fell   into   a  sleep,   or  state 


of  coma.  All  the  Indians  living  round  about 
were  puzzled  as  to  whether  or  not  the  child 
was  dead.  Finally  they  concluded  that  he  was 
dead,  and  a  hole  was  dug  in  the  earth  to 
serve  as   his  grave. 

Just  as  he  was  being  lowered  into  the  grave 
someone  noticed  a  sign  of  life.  They  had 
either  heard  the  baby  give  a  cry  or  had  noticed 
him  make  some  slight  movement.  He  was 
lifted  out  of  the  grave  and  gradually  he  re- 
turned to  consciousness.  The  tribe  of  Indians 
then  decided  it  was  very  fitting  that  the  boy 
should  ever  after  bear  the  name  of  John 
Resurrection, — Kenneth  Ricketts 

COPPER  CLIFF  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS 

Copper  Cliff  is  about  thirty  miles  north- 
east of  Missoula.  Around  1880,  Copper  Cliff 
was  a  mining  town.  It  was  given  this  name 
because  there  is  a  large  cliff  of  copper  forma- 
tion near  which  the  town  was  built.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighties  it  was  a  fairly  good 
little  town.  The  people  built  substantial 
houses  and  other  structures. 

Several  men  invested  money  in  these  mines 
which  did  not  yield  even  fair  returns  in  later 
years.  Other  men  who  sank  money  in  these 
mines  found  it  to  be  a  very  good  investment. 

Last  summer  there  was  still  a  mine  that 
could  be  entered  for  more  than  eighteen  hun- 
dred feet.  A  great  deal  of  machinery  was 
brought  into  Copper  Cliff  for  mining  pur- 
poses, before  there  was  even  a  road  lead- 
ing into  the  town.  This  was  done  by  pack 
trails.  Most  of  the  machinery  was  carried  in 
on  sleighs  and  set  up  by  skilled  engineers.  At 
about  the  same  time  telephones  were  installed 
in  a  good  many  of  the  homes,  and  for  some 
time  it  was  a  thriving  place. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  little  more  than 
a  ghost  of  its  former  self.  Only  one  person 
remains  in  the  old  town  of  Copper  Cliff. 

Marshall  Brondum. 

OUR  SNOW  TUNNEL 

Last  Friday  afternoon,  Buddy,  Mike  and 
I  thought  we  would  dig  a  tunnel  in  the 
snow.  We  started  to  dig,  but  Mrs.  Altop 
wanted  us  to  come  in. 

The  next  day  we  went  out  to  do  some 
more  digging.  I  worked  on  one  end  until  I 
was  very  tired.  Then  I  took  my  shovel  and 
started    from    the    other  end. 

Mike  wanted  to  crawl  through  the  tunnel. 
I  told  him  to  start  and  when  he  had  crawled 
a  little  distance  to  listen  for  a  sound.  I  struck 
my  shovel  against  the  side  of  the  tunnel 
and    he    heard   the  noise. 

When  we  had  finished  digging,  we  went 
into  the  building,  because  we  were  very  cold. 

Floyd  McDowell 

MAKING  VALENTINES 

During  the  last  few  days  we  have  been 
making  valentines.  We  cut  them  out  of  red 
and  white  paper.  On  some  of  them  we  pasted 
tiny  red  hearts.  On  others  we  used  white 
hearts.   Some   have   fringe   around  the  edges. 
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There  are  pretty  little  pictures  pasted  in  tha 
centers. 

I  rAade  five  or  six  valentines.  I  will  giv< 
them  to  my  friends  when  we  open  our  box. 

We  will  have  our  St.  Valentine's  party 
today,  February  fourteenth. — Margie  Howard. 

LINCOLN-WASHINGTON  PROGRAM 

We  gave  our  usual  Lincoln- Washington 
program  on  Friday  morning,  February  tenth. 
The  blind  choruses  sang  three  songs.  One  of 
them  was  the  bi-centennial  song  called  "Father 
of  the  Land  We  Love."  Nels  Elmose  gave 
"The  Gettysburg  Address."  The  rest  of  the 
numbers  were  given  by  the  deaf  children. 

The  program  closed  at  eleven  o'clock.  We 
were  given  a  holiday  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day. — Dagny  Johnson. 

MY  WORK  IN  SHOP 

I  am  taking  shop  work  this  year.  I  am 
making  mop  heads.  I  have  helped  to  make 
eleven  or  twelve  since  I  started  to  work. 

Buddy,  Floyd  and  Mike  help  me  to  do  the 
sewing.  I  should  like  to  weave  a  basket  for  my 
mother  some  time  this  year. — Wayne  Bassett. 

OUR  NEW  WORK 

Four  of  the  large  girls  in  our  department, 
including  myself,  have  started  to  take  shop 
work.  We  meet  twice  each  week  and  work 
for  one  hour. 

I  have  started  to  weave  a  basket.  It  will 
not  be  very  large  when  it  is  finished.  It  can 
be  used  to  hold  a  small,  potted  plant.  I 
want  to  give  it  to  my  sister. — Doris  Fleming. 


MRS.  KIRBY'S  CLASS 


SNOW  DRIFTS 

Didn't  the  wind  blow  the  snow  last  week? 
Friday  and  Saturday  Mike,  Floyd  and  I  played 
in  the  snowdrifts.  Friday  we  dug  two  tunnels 
and  a  half.  Saturday  when  we  came  back  to 
play  in  them  we  found  that  someone  had 
caved  them  in.  So  we  set  to  work  making 
another  one.  We  almost  finished  it.  We 
hope  the  snow  stays  hard  so  we  can  have  more 
fun. — Buddy  Kopach. 

We  had  a  valentine  box.  I  received  many 
valentines  and  I  liked  the  candy. 

Elsie  Matkovic. 

THE  DOLL  FESTIVAL 

Japanese  girls  have  a  doll  festival  on  March 
third  every  year.  The  little  Japanese  girls  not 
only  get  new  dolls,  but  they  take  their  old  dolls 
and  play  with  them.  Mother  and  grandmother 
let  them  play  with  their  eld  dolls.  When  the 
festival  is  over  all  the  dolls  are  put  away 
until  the  next  year.  It  is  something  like 
Christmas. — Lelia  Jensen. 
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INDIAN  RELIGION 

The  Indians  think  there  is  more  than  one 
God.  They  think  the  sun,  moon,  and  wind 
are  spirits.  They  sing  and  dance  to  make  the 
spirits  happy;  Then  they  think  they  will  be 
safe  from  harm. 

We  know  that  there  is  only  one  God. 

Homer  Wells. 

THE  VALENTINE  BOX 

On  February  fourteenth  we  had  a  valentine 
box.  There  was  a  valentine  and  a  sack  of 
tiny  candy  hearts  on  each  desk.  I  helped 
pass  out  the  valentines.  I  got  seven  here  and 
two  from  home.  We  like  to  remember  our 
friends  and  try  to  be  like  St.  Valentine. 

Gertie  Fleming. 

THE  VOLCANOES 

The  little  brown  children  often  hear  the 
volcanoes  rumble  in  the  high  mountains  of 
the    Philippine  Islands. 

The  little  brown  children  get  so  frightened. 
The  whole  mountain  is  on  fire  inside.  You 
cannot  climb  up  when  the  volcano  erupts  but 
you  can  go  up  when  it  rests  and  only  a  curl 
of  smoke  is  seen  floating  toward  the  sky. 

Jimmy  Johnson. 

Boulder,  Montana 

February   14,  1933. 

Dear  Junior: — 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  Indian  medicine 
man  we  have  just  read  about  in  history.  He 
is  not  only  a  doctor  but  also  a  priest.  Indians 
believe  that  evil  spirits  make  people  sick.  So 
they  think  the  medicine  man  can  frighten  these 
evil  spirits  away  by  making  terrible  noises. 
They  beat  on  drums  called  tom-toms  and  they 
shake  loud  rattles  and  sing  as  they  dance 
around   a   sick  person. 

Isn't  that  a  strange  way  to  care  for  sick  people 
With  love  from  Harlene  Totten. 

Boulder,  Montana 

February  5,  1933 

Dear  Children: — 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  learned  about  the 
Chinese  children.  They  are  all  very  gentle 
and  polite.  They  mind  all  grown  people. 
When  they  meet  people  they  bow  so  low  their 
foreheads  touch  the  ground. 

They  believe  that 
"Politeness  is  to  do  and  say 
The  kindest  things  in  the  kindest  way." 

Your  friend, 

Agnes  Jensen. 

ANAGRAM  STORY 
Can  you  read  this  story  I  found?     Here  is 
a   start.     It's   name   is    "Snowmen."  Change 
the   letters  around: 

Wesnnmo 

Lai  mewnosn  ni  eht  rumsem 

miet  veli  ni  teh  grifdi  noze, 
Yeht'sr   yubs   nisigar  swonkefal 

swolofre   dan  tagine   cie-merac  snoce, 
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Eyht  moce  odnw  reeh  ni  etwrni  ofr 

ictovana  nad  lyu   'ol  ese 
Ehmt  ganndits  morud  ni  eslope  'p 

drasy  ads  gnertis  syubil. 

Billy  Maxwell. 


MUSIC  NOTES 

By   MISS  DONNELLY 


Everett  Cummings  is  studying  "The  Flatt'rer" 
(La    Lisonjera)     by   Cecile  Chaminade. 

Harlene  Totten  is  studying  "Village  Hol- 
liday"    by  Giza  Horvath,  op.  82,  No. 2. 

Kenneth  Ruketts  is  studying  "Valse  de  Con- 
cert"   by  Wieniawski  op.  3. 

Floyd  McDowwell  and  Mike  Maloney  are 
working  on  a  duet  called  "The  March  of 
Properity",  by  Victor  Renton.  . 

Dagny  Johnson  is  studying  the  "F  rat 
March"    by  John  F.  Barth. 

Lelia  Jensen  is  studying  "Waterlily  Gav- 
otte"   by  R.  L.  Becker  op. 52,  No. 3. 

 0  

LINCOLN-WASHINGTON 
PROGRAM 

An  interesting  program  under  the 
direction  of  Misses  Sturdevant  and 
Donnelly  was  given  on  February  10 
in  the  joint  celebration  of  the  birth- 
days of  Lincoln  and  Washington.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

1.  (a)   The  Flag  Salute 

Signed  by  Edna  Kupfer 
(b)    The  Star  Spangled  Banner — Chorus 
Signed  by  Leylan  Wood  and 
Teddy  Ohlson 

2.  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 

Nels  Elmose 

3.  Washington's  Birthday 

Junior  Chorus 
Signed    by    Elma    Erickson  and 
Bertha  Noyd 

4.  The  Boyhood  of  Lincoln 

Florence  Sabins 
Signed  by  Hildegarde  Wudel 

5.  Washington  Exercise 

Little  Deaf 
Signed  by  Buddy  Evans 

6.  The  Boyhood  of  Washington 

Willard  Stickney 
Signed  by     Edward  Olsen 

7.  Father   of   the   Land  We  Love — Chorus 
Signed  by  MoUie  Sweet,  Eunice  Brandt  and 

Katherine  Noyd 


887  DEAF-BLIND  PERSONS  IN 
UNITED  STATES 

There  are,  according  to  a  report 
made  in  the  American  Braille  Press, 
887  persons  in  the  United  States  and 
fifty-seven  in  Canada  who  are  both 
deaf  and  blind.  The  report  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  conclusions  of  a  survey 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Corinne  Rochelean 
Rouleau,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Miss  Rebecca  Mack  of  Cincinnati. 

"As  a  class,"  says  the  report,"the 
deaf-blind  in  our  midst  are  not  only 
the  most  heavily  handicapped  and 
lonely  of  all  human  beings,  but  also 
the  most  neglected.  We  even  know  of 
blind-deaf  children  who  have  been 
placed  in  asylums  for  the  feeble  mind- 
ed without  proper  trial — the  so-called 
intelligence  tests  being  quite  worth- 
less in  evaluating  their  potentialites." 

The  data  obtained  by  Miss  Mack 

and  Mrs.  Rouleau  was  turned  over 

to  the  Volta  Bureau  in  Washington, 

which  will  act  as  a  clearing  house  for 

information  about  blind-deaf. — West 

Va.  Tablet. 

 0  

Miss  Keller  on  Importance  of  Speech 

to  the  Deaf 

In  "Midstream — M  y  Later  Life" 
Miss  Helen  Keller  says:  "The  educ- 
ational importance  of  speech  to  the 
deaf  cannot  be  exaggerated.  With- 
out a  language  of  some  sort  one  is  not 
a  human  being.  Without  speech  one 
is  not  a  complete  human  being.  Even 
when  the  speech  is  not  beautiful  there 
is  a  fountain  of  joy  in  uttering  words. 
It  is  an  emtional  experience  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  comes  from 
spelled  words." 

Such  a  declaration  from  one  who 
has  had  even  more  difficulty  than  the 
normal  deaf  child  in  learning  speech 
is  of  great  value  and  encouragement. 
— New  Jersey  School  News. 
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regret  very  much  to  announce 
the  illness  of  our  supervising  teacher, 
W.  E.  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor  holds  a 
most  enviable  record,  extending  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  of  not  being 
absent  from  his  duties.  We  found  it 
necessary  for  his  complete  comfort 
to  remove  him  to  St.  Peter's  Hos- 
pital, Helena. 

^^E  are  grateful  for  the  biennial  re- 
port of  the  Arkansas  State  School. 
We  compliment  Mrs.  Riggs,  the  Su- 
perintendent, on  her  happy  thought 
of  making  the  report  serve  a  double 
purpose,  especially  during  these  times 
when  budgets  are  being  greatly  re- 
duced. 

^/^E  are  very  glad  that  the  bill  pre- 
sented to  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislature,  regulating  the  issuances 
ot  driver's  licenses,  failed  again. 
There  was  a  possibility  under  the 
wording  of  the  present  bill,  that  the 
deaf  might  be  affected.  Further  men- 
tion of  the  bill  is  spoken  of  under  an 
article  found  in  this  issue,  written  by 
Mr,  Randies,  Secretary  of  the  Mon- 
tana Association  for  the  Deaf. 

It  is  useless  to  elaborate  further  on 
the  abilities  of  the  deaf  to  drive  cars 
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as  skillfully  as  other  persons.  Some 
people  seem  to  feel  that  persons  driv- 
ing cars  depend  upon  their  ears  to 
enable  them  to  find  their  way  along 
the  highways  and  through  the  crowded 
city  streets.  Persons  not  acquainted 
with  the  deaf,  do  not  realize  that  a 
deaf  person's  visual  alertness  is  much 
keener  than  the  average  hearing 
person. 

Anyway,  the  deaf  of  this  state  will 
not  soon  be  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  driving  autos,  so  long  as  they 
observe  reasonable  care  while  doing 
so. 

 0  

"KILLED"    DRIVERS'  LICENSE 
BILL 

Once  again  the  deaf  of  Montana 
can  grin  from  ear  to  ear  especially 
those  who  find  it  necessary  to  operate 
cars  and  trucks  in  their  daily  routine 
of  business  and  those  who  indulge  in 
luxurious  trips,  for  the  Drivers'  Li- 
cense Bill  according  to  the  letter  given 
below,  was  killed. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Randies, 
Route  No.  2, 
Missoula,  Montana. 
My  dear  Mr.  Randies: 

Duly  received  your  nice  long  letter  of  the 
9th.  The  other  day  the  Drivers'  License  Bill 
was  killed  in  the  Senate  and  I  doubt  there 
is  any  chance  of  it  being  revived.  This  being 
the  case,  I  do  not  see  any  further  need  of 
consideration  of  the  matter  so  well  pointed 
out  in  your  letter. 

The  pamphlet,  which  you  enclosel,  is  ar 
my  office  here  and  if  you  wish  it  returned 
kindly  notify  me  and  I  will  mail  it  back. 

Trusting  everything  is  going  well  with  you 
and   with   kind   personal  regards. 
Very    truly  yours, 

Albert  Besancon. 

That  makes  the  third  attempt  to 
pass  a  regulatory  measure  for  those 
driving  autos  in  Montana.  While  the 
silent  autoist  is  anxious  to  see  a  bill 
made  law — for  the  deaf  fear  the 
insane,   drunken,    reckless   and  such 
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drivers  as  the  bill  proposes  to  prohibit 
from  driving  cars — they  feel  that 
the  wording  of  the  bill  would  include 
them  also. 

At  the  session  of  1931,  the  part 
objected  to  was  being  placed  under 
the  "opinion  of  the  department"  as 
to  their  fitness  to  operate  a  car.  In 
such  case,  overzealous,  ambitious  of- 
ficials, wholly  ignorant  of  the  silents' 
driving  abilities  would  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  deaf  to  secure 
a  license.  The  other  part  was  "phys- 
ical disability"  Vv^hich  actually  means 
deafness. 

It  is  surprising,  however,  to  notice 
that  the  "opinion  of  the  department" 
has  been  dropped,  but  it  still  holds  the 
real  barrier  that  the  deaf  would  find 
hard  to  hurdle,  and  that  is  "physical 
disability." 

Even  in  its  present  form,  in  spite 
of  warm  assurances  to  the  contrary, 
the  deaf  would  have  to  resort  to  court 
in  order  to  get  a  driver's  license  incur- 
ring a  lot  of  unfair  legal  expense  and 
publicity,  individually,  in  their  re- 
spective counties,  unless  the  official 
examining  the  applicants  for  licenses 
happens  to  have  had  personal  exeri- 
ence  or  knowledge  of  the  deaf  and 
knows  them  to  be  good  drivers. 

For  this  reason,  the  Montana  As- 
sociation of  the  Deaf  has  been  spon- 
soring an  additional  clause  to  fit  in 
Section  2  under  Paragraph  F  of  the 
bill  which  would  read  something  like 
this: 

"Deaf-mutes  or  deaf  persons  may 
secure  operator's  License  under  the 
above  condition,  (which  bars  insane, 
feeble-minded,  habitual  drug  using 
and  drunken  persons  and  other  suf- 
fering physical  disability.)  No  license 
is  to  be  issued  to  a  deaf  mute,  suffer- 
ing from  other  and  additional  phys- 
ical disability  other  than  that  of  being 
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deaf.  He  must  furnish  his  car  with 
a  properly  adjusted  rear-view  mirror 
at  all  times." 

This  clause  we  feel  sure  will  satisfy 
the  deaf  and  guarantee  them  their 
rights,  at  the  same  time  all  fears  and 
doubts  on  the  part  of  the  public  and 
its  officials. 

We  need  good  laws  as  well  as  good 
highways  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as 
for  national  defense  in  time  of  war, 
and,  perhaps,  good  laws  are  more 
essential  just  now  judging  from  the 
heavy  toll  of  life  and  limb  we  have 
run  up  in  the  United  States.  We  will 
have  these  laws  in  Montana  eventually 
and  it  remains  tc  be  seen  where  the 
Montana  deaf  autoist  parks  so  in  the 
meantime  let  us  continue  our  efforts 
and  try  to  get  in  touch  with  those  who 
will  offer  the  Drivers'  License  Bill 
again  in  the  1933  Legislature  and 
urge  them  to  adopt  our  clause. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  wish  to 
thank  all  who  have  cooperated  with  us 
in  their  efforts  to  help  us,  especially, 
the  Hon.  Albert  Besancon  of  Mis- 
soula and  Dr.  Howard  Griffin.  And 
now  to  step  on  the  gas,  continue  to 
drive  carefully,  cautiously  and  be 
courteous  at  all  times  while  on  the 
state  highway,  and  "STOP— LOOK 
—THINK." 

Montana  Association  of  the  Deaf, 
Archie  Randies,  Secretary. 
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LARGEST  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 

DEAF  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  larg- 
est school  for  the  deaf  in  the  world. 
Its  enrollment  last  year  according  to 
Managing  Officer  Daniel  K.  Cloud 
was  623.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
head  of  this  great  school  is  the  son 
of    deaf   parents. — The  Companion. 
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We  took  baths  yesterday  afternoon.  After 
that  Tom  got  a  letter  from  his  mother.  He 
was  surprised.  He  got  a  box  from  his  mother 
last  night.  He  got  three  pairs  of  shoe  laces, 
two  blue  shirts,  one  pair  of  tennis  shoes,  a 
pair  of  overshoes,  a  pair  of  overalls  and 
shoe  polish.     He  was  surprised  again. 

In  the  morning  he  washed  his  face  and 
hands.  He  brushed  his  teeth.  He  combed 
his  hair  and  cleaned  his  fingernails.  He  wore 
his  blue  corduroy  pants  to  school.  He  was 
happy. — Dale  Glasser. 

One  Sunday  we  walked  with  Mr.  Kemp. 
After  a  while  we  threw  snowballs.  I  stepped 
into  some  deep  snow.  I  fell.  I  made  snow- 
balls. I  threw  a  snowball  at  Rea's  face.  He 
cried.  The  next  morning  Bobby,  John  and 
I  worked  in  room  forty-seven.  We  went  to 
school.     I  saw  a  dog.     The  sun  was  bright. 

Tommy  Bailey. 

Annie,  Kate,  Clarice  and  I  read  some  news- 
papers. I  gave  some  candy  to  Evelyn,  Clarice 
and  Annie.  Robert  came  to  the  girls'  hall. 
He  gave  a  paper  to  Mrs.  Merk.  Mrs.  Merk 
got  the  paper  from  Mrs.  Watts.  Annie  told 
Robert  that  he  was  a  girl.  Robert  said,  "No." 
We  played  games.  We  played  hide-and-seek 
and  cop  and  robber. — Edith  Johnson. 

MY  BOX 

Last  Wednesday  at  recess  I  ran  to  Mrs. 
Altop  and  got  a  box.  I  was  surprised.  I 
opened  it.  I  got  a  pair  of  brown  shoes,  two 
shirts,  two  suits  of  underwear,  seven  pairs  of 
stockings,  a  pair  of  overshoes  and  a  pair  of 
overalls.      I    was    very    happy. — Fred  Lavoie. 

THE  TEACHER'S  PARTY 

One  Wednesday  night  Mrs.  McCarthy  had 
a  party.  Eleven  people  went  to  the  party. 
They  played  cards.  They  ate  some  candy. 
Miss  Miller  was  high.  Her  score  was  1945. 
Miss  Serumgard  got  1193.  Miss  Wessell  was 
low.  Then  they  ate  crab  salad  on  lettuce, 
and  crackers.  They  drank  coffee.  They 
had  a  good  time. — Bobby  Guerre. 

THE  STORM 

It  was  a  pretty  day  last  Sunday  morning. 
In  the  aftrenoon  the  wind  blew  and  the  sun 
went  behind  a  cloud.  At  4:30  it  began  to 
snow.  We  had  a  storm.  It  snowed  all  night. 
Fifty  cars  could  not  go  to  Helena  or  Butte. 
Two  hundred  people  stayed  in  Boulder  that 
night.  Some  of  them  had  no  beds.  They 
slept  on   the  floor. 


It  was  cold  yesterday  and  it  snowed  some 
more.  In  the  afternoon  the  sun  shone.  It  is 
colder  today. — Thomas  Berg. 

THE  RABBITS 

Early  this  morning  I  woke  up.  I  got  up 
and  looked  out  of  the  window.  I  saw  many 
rabbits  on  the  lawn.  I  saw  one  rabbit  under 
my  window.  I  got  a  can  with  ice  in  it.  I 
dropped  the  can  out  of  the  window.  I  almost 
hit  the  rabbit.  It  ran  away.  After  a  while 
I  called  Charley.  Charley  and  I  saw  fifteen 
rabbits.  They  played  in  the  yard.  Charley 
saw  two  rabbits.  They  fought.  They  ran 
away.     Then  Mrs.  Low  turned  on  the  lights. 

Leonard  Mount. 

OUR  PARTY 

One  Saturday  afternoon  we  had  a  party  in 
the  living-room.  We  sat  around  and  talked. 
There  were  not  enough  chairs  for  all  of  us. 
Miss  Serumgard  told  Leonard  and  Tom 
to  bring  some  more  chairs.  Leonard  and 
Tom  brought  some  chairs  into  the  parlor 
and  Leonard  and  Miss  Serumgard  brought 
another  table.  She  went  to  Miss  Sturdevant's 
room  and  got  some  cards.  She  came  into  the 
parlor.  She  put  the  cards  on  the  tables. 
She  passed  some  tallies  on  a  green  plate  and 
we  played  cards.  I  played  whist.  Tommy 
and  Tom  won.  After  a  while  Miss  Serumgard 
put  some  candy  and  nuts  on  three  plates. 
She  put  them  on  each  table.  We  ate  some. 
After  a  while  Miss  Serumgard  took  the  plates 
and  put  some  apples  on  them.  We  ate  again. 
Then  we  "fished."  I  got  some  red  beads. 
Edith  and  Evelyn  got  some  beads,  too.  Evelyn's 
are    blue    and    white    and    Edith's    are  blue. 

Leonard  got  a  tie  and  the  boys  got  some  mice, 
lady  bugs  and  beetles.  Gladys  Roose  got 
perfume.  Gladys  Henry  and  Alma  got  some 
handkies.  We  thanked  Miss  Serumgard  for 
the  party  and  presents.  We  had  a  good  time. 
We  went  to  our  play-rooms. — Clarice  Petrick. 

Last  Sunday  we  went  to  the  chapel.  We 
went  for  a  walk  with  Miss  Parker  to  town. 
Some  girls  had  money  and  bought  candy.  I 
walked  with  Gladys  Henry.  She  gave  me 
some  mints.  I  thanked  her.  She  said  that 
she  forgot  to  wear  her  rubbers.  Her  feet  were 
cold.  We  went  to  the  girls'  hall.  That  night 
we  went  to  a  movie. — Evelyn  Higdem. 

Gladys  Henry  and  I  looked  at  a  pinJc 
book    last  night. 

Some  girls  played  in  a  room. 

Opal  has  some  white  shoes.  Her  father  gave 
them  to  her. 

Alma  burned  her  arm. 

Clarice  has  a  pretty  yellow  dress. 

Gladys  Roose 
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One  day  Tommy,  Bobby,  Fred,Tom  M.,and 
1  went  out-doors.  I  crawled  in  the  snow.  I 
was  a  bear.  Tommy  threw  a  stick  at  me.  He 
killed  me.  He  carried  me  to  the  swing.  Then 
Fred,  Tommy,  and  I  went  to  a  tree.  We  shot 
a  bear,  a  deer,  and  a  rabbit.  Tom  M.  carried 
a  stone.  I  made  a  fire  in  the  snow.  Bobby 
cooked.  We  ate. 

[  went  into  the  building.  My  hands  were 
cold.  I  read  a  magazine.  I  went  to  the  play- 
room.— Rea  Davis. 


MRS,  McCarthy's  class 


Tom's  Birthday 

Today  is  Tom  Mitchell's  birthday.  Tom's 
father  brought  a  cake  and  some  apples  to 
him  yesterday.  Tom's  mother  made  the  cake. 

We  went  to  Miss  Lillard's  school-room 
after  recess  this  morning.  We  saw  the  cake. 
It  was  white,  decorated  with  pink.  It  had 
ten  green  and  pink  candles  on  it.  It  looked 
delicious. 

Tom  is  having  a  party  now.  His  father, 
mother  and  a  woman  came  a  while  ago.  Tom 
invited  Bobby  to  his  party. — Arthur  Sylvester 

My  father  and  brother  are  working  on  the 
highway  at  Miles  City.  I  think  they  are  glad 
to  get  work. 

I  read  in  the  Butte  newspaper  a  few  days 
ago  about  Miles  City  and  Plevna  pjlaying 
basket  ball.  The  score  was  27  to  21.  I  think 
the  Plevna  team  has  improved.  I  was  surprised 
at  Plevna.  I  live  there  near  Baker. 

Emiel  Ehret 

Mo  Hie,  Catherine,  Eunice  and  Lyle  will 
move  to  the  sixth  grade  after  the  exams  if 
they  have  good  grades. 

The  town  boys  and  the  Butte  boys  played 
basketball.  We  did  not  go  to  town  to  see  the 
game.  The  town  team  won.  The  score  was 
31   to  29. — Annie  Kombol 

Miss  Sturdevant  went  to  Helena  Saturday. 
She  bought  me  two  tablets  for  ten  cents.  She 
gave  them  to  me  yesterday  morning.  I  thanked 
her  very  much. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  picture  is  on  one 
table  and  a  picture  of  an  Indian  is  on  the 
other. — Edna  Kupfer. 

One  night  last  week  Raymond  talked  in 
his  sleep.  He  called  Paul  Saffell  and  Bozo 
many  times.  Then  he  laughed.  Bozo  did 
not  hear  Raymond  but  Paul  did. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  brother  yester- 
day afternoon. 

We  have  a  new  night  watch.  Her  name 
is  Mrs.  Nellie  Shields. — John  Savage. 

We  have  a  new  night  watch.  Her  name  is 
Mrs.  Nellie  Shields.  She  is  strict.  If  anyone 
played  in  his  bedroom  Mrs.  Shields  will  tell 
Mrs.  Moore. 


We  did  not  go  to  the  picture  show  Sunday 
night  because  there  were  no  news  films.  We 
missed   them. — Richard  MuUins. 

The  black  and  white  dog  fought  with  the 
brown  dog  a  little  while  ago.  They  stopped 
fighting  because  Mrs.  O'Brien  threw  water  on 
them.  The  brown  dog  hurt  the  black  and 
white  dog.  Two  boys  carried  the  black  and 
white  dog  into  the  store  basement.  I  think 
they  put  some  medicine  on  the  dog's  leg. 

James  O'Brien. 

THE  LEATHER 

Last  Saturday  William  and  I  wrestled. 
William  mashel  a  candy  bar  in  his  pocket. 
Ten  boys  wrestled  with  John.  He  could  not 
get  up  because  the  bo"s  were  on  him.  Lyle  told 
me  to  push  his  face.  Mr.  Low  said  to  Lyle 
"Do  you  want  to  know  how  that  felt?"  Lyle 
said,  "Yes."  More  than  ten  boys  got  on  Lyle. 
I  pushed  his  face.  I  think  he  cried  a  little. 
We  played  too  rough. 

Doran  and  I  wrestled  with  Joe.  Doran  sat 
on  his  feet.  I  held  his  neck  with  my  legs. 
He  could  not  breathe.     We  had  lots  of  fun. 

Jack  Ruddy. 

The  new  night  watch  came  yesterday.  Her 
name  is  Mrs.  Nellie  Shields. 

Last  Saturday  Miss  Sturdevant  bought  two 
tablets  for  Edna. 

Tonight  some  big  girls  will  go  to  the  gym. 
They  will  play  basketball. 

Last  night  I  fell  out  of  bed.  Mrs.  Shields 
picked  me  up  and  put  me  on  my  bed.  I  was 
afraid  and  put  my  blankets  over  my  head. 
I  woke  up  but  I  went  to  sleep  again. — Katie 
Boggio. 

Joe  Gill  and  I  wrestled  last  Saturday  after- 
noon. We  bumped  each  other  on  the  floor. 
I  beat  Joe.  Ten  boys  wrestled  with  John.  Lyle 
told  the  boys  to  push  his  face.  Arthur  put 
his  knee  on  John's  fist.  John  yelled,  "Ouch." 
Charles  wrestled  with  Willard.  Willard  held 
Charles'  neck  with  his  legs.  Then  Charles  held 
Willard's  neck  with  his  legs.  After  a  long 
time  Willard  won. 

Yesterday  Leonard  told  William  to  put  a 
book  under  his  shirt.  After  a  while  William 
told  me  to  hit  his  stomach.  I  hit  him  and 
hurt  my  hand  on  the  book.^ — James  O'Brien. 


SS  STURDEVANT'S  CLASS 


The  boys  and  girls  went  to  the  Literary 
Society  last  Saturlay.  I  saw  an  airplane  last 
Thursday.  The  boys  and  girls  will  go  to  the 
program  Friday.  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth- 
day is  February  12.  George  Washington's 
birthday  is  February  22.  The  boys  played 
basket  ball  last  Wednesday.  The  score  was 
29  to  28.  We  went  to  the  show  in  chapel 
Sunday.  The  name  of  the  show  was  "Wings 
of  Death."  My  brother,  Aldo's  birthday  is 
February   12.     He  will  be  fourteen  years  old. 

Eugene  Boggio. 
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The  big  boys  went  to  town.  The  big  boys 
practiced  basket  ball  this  afternoon.  I  like  to 
eat  onions  at  night.  Buddy  gave  a  black  note- 
book to  me  last  November.  Mrs.  Low  said 
that  Charley  and  I  could  go  to  the  mountains 
last  Saturday.  Charley  and  I  looked  at  the  small 
rabbits  in  a  hole  in  the  rocks  in  the  mountains 
last  Saturday.  Charley  and  I  saw  one  dead 
horse  in  the  yard  of  a  farm  house  as  we  came 
back  to  Boulder.  We  saw  two  men  shoot  six 
big  rabbits  Saturday.  The  big  boys  and  girls 
will  go  to  the  chapel.  We  shall  learn  some- 
thing   in    Literary   Society    Saturday  night. 

I  shall  write  a  letter  to  Mother  and  Father 
next  Monday.  The  boys  and  girls  will  go  to 
the  Lutheran  <?hurch  at  Mr.  Kemp's  next 
Monday. — Teddy  Helm. 

The  boys  and  girls  will  be  dressed  in  cos- 
tumes for  Washington's  birthday  in  February. 

Laura  will  go  home  February  24. 

We  shall  dance  at  the  party.  Miss  Corder, 
Miss  Serumgard  and  Mr.  Altop  are  on  duty 
for  the  Washington's  birthday  party. 

Washington   and   Lincoln   were   great  men. 

Irene  Dickey. 

Bertha  saw  a  small  mouse  in  a  pail  Friday 
night.  All  of  the  girls  and  teachers  saw  the 
mouse.  They  were  afraid,  and  they  laughed, 
all  of  the  girls  and  Mary  saw  a  gray  cat  run 
and  jump  in  the  curtains  for  the  mouse.  It 
jumped  on  the  table.  She  was  afraid.  It  was 
a  bad  cat.  John  helped  and  threw  the  broom 
at  it.  I  got  a  letter  from  mother  this  morn- 
ing. Miss  Sturdevant's  birthday  was  last  Wednes^ 
day.  The  girls  spanked  her.  She  laughed.  Mr. 
Kemp  went  home  at  five  o'clock.  He  lives  in 
a  brown  house.  He  came  to  work  Monday. 
Charlie  is  bad  and  he  played  in  school.  Dr. 
Griffin  took  him  to   the  office  Friday. 

Cyrena  Ingram 

February  3  was  Hildegard's  birthday.  She 
got  a  box  from  her  sister.  We  practiced  basket- 
ball last  night.  I  got  a  letter  from  my  brother- 
in-law  and  sister.  Mrs.  McCarthy  had  a  party. 
The  teachers  played  cards.  Barbara  was  very 
sick.  Raymond,  Thomas,  John  and  Willard 
carried  her  to  the  hospital.  It  is  very  cold. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watts  went  to  Butte  last  Thurs- 
day.— Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 

L,ast  Friday  night  I  got  a  letter  from  my 
father.  I  tore  my  letter  to  open  and  found  three 
dollars.  I  was  glad  to  have  the  money.  I  gave 
it  to  Mrs.  Low.  Mrs.  Low  went  to  the  office 
to  give  it  to  Miss.  Wessell.  December  28,  my 
father  went  to  Helena.  He  met  Mr.  John 
Erickson  in  the  Legislature.  He  is  working  in 
a  large  room. 

We  had  meat,  gravy,  mashed  potatoes,  beans, 
bread,  dill  pickles,  milk,  cookies  and  pink  ice- 
cream  for   Sunday   dinner  yesterday. 

January  30,  I  got  some  funny  papers  from 
my  sister. — Orin  Miles. 


MRS.  WATTS'  CLASS 


Last  night  we  played  with  the  town  boys 
They  beat  us  16  to  11.  Then  the  high  school 
played  with  the  Anaconda  team.  They  beat 
the  high  school  29  to27.  Then  the  town 
men  played  with  the  Grand  Hotel  from  Butte 
The  town  men  beat  them  45   to  43. 

Yesterday  afternoon  we  made  an  igloo  in 
the  yard.  It  is  large.  We  can  get  inside.  It 
is   quite   warm  inside. 

Last  Friday  we  skated.  We  could  go  fast 
because  the  ice  was  smooth.  Willard  jumped 
into  the  snow.  He  could  not  get  out  of  it. 
I  laughed  at  him.  We  had  a  good  time. 

Edward  Petek. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hawkins,  the  surgeon,  came 
from  Helena  to  the  hospital  and  operated 
on  Bozo  Kosanovich,  Barbara  Reidinger  and 
Norman  Fuson. 

Bozo's  mother  came  to  see  him  and  took 
care  of  him  for  four  days.  She  thinks  he 
will  be  all  right  in  a  little  while. 

A  new  supervisor  for  the  little  boys  came 
here  last  night.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Ennis. 

I  was  glad  that  the  St.  Peter  team 
from  Anaconda  beat  the  High  School  of 
Boulder.  The  score  was  29  to  27. 

We  are  having  a  bad  snow  storm.  It  is 
worse   now   than  it   was  last  Sunday. 

I  bought  thirty-two  bars.  They  cost  fifty- 
five  cents.  I  gave  some  to  the  small  boys. 
I  did  not  want  to  be  selfish. — Billy  Mayer 

WASHINGTON  AND  LINCOLN 
PROGRAM 

Friday  morning,  February  10  at  10:30  we  went 
to  the  chapel.  The  blind  and  deaf  boys 
and  girls  put  an  a  program  in  honor  of 
Abraham    Lincoln    and    George  Washington. 

Eunice  Brandt. 

Last  Friday  the  members  of  P.H.  Brown 
Society  went  to  a  party  in  the  gym.  We  played 
games  and  cards.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun. 

We  are  planning  our  costumes  for  thie 
George    Washington  party. 

Last  night  a  new  supervisor  came  here.  Her 
name  is  Mrs.   Ennis. — Kathryn  Noyd. 

Mr,  Low  went  to  the  depot  to  get  the  nurse 
Sunday,  Feb.  5,  and  then  he  started  back 
to  school.  His,  car  got  stuck  in  a  ditch.  He 
had  to  shovel  it  out.  The  wind  was  blowing 
very  hard  and  it  was  cold.  He  did  not  freeze 
his  ears  nor  face,  but  two  fingers  froze. 
He  cannot  bend  his  fingers. They  are  swollen. 
They  are  a  little  better  now.  Mrs.  Low  was 
very  happy  that  Mr.  Low  did  not  have  to 
have   his   fingers  ampulated. — -Harry  Britzius. 

Lyle  and  I  helped  get  Dr.  Griffin's  car 
out  of  the  snow  in  front  of  his  garage  last 
Friday  afternoon. 

Charles  Peck,  Edward  and  I  shoveled  the 
snow  out  of  the  road  Saturday  afternoon. 
Several  cars  got  stuck   and   we  helped  them. 
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Willard  and  I  ran  outside.  It  is  very  cold. 
We   are   having  a  blizzard. 

We  went  inside  the  igloo  that  we  made 
and  we  felt  warm  in  there.  Leonard  was  afraid 
to  go  out  in  the  igloo  this  morning. 

Bozo  Janich. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  been  very  sick  all  week. 
He  came  to  school  for  two  days  and  he  had 
to    go    to   bed  again. 

Last  Saturday  was  Edward  Petek's  birthday. 
He  went  to  the  party  in  the  gym.  Katheryn 
told  Florence  Sabins  to  whip  Edward,  because 
it  was  his  birthday.  He  sneaked  out  and  they 
could   not   find  him. 

Mrs.  Watts  is  teaching  a  primary  class.  Her 
pupils  are  Francis  Kombol,  Richard  McCarthy, 
Forrest  Grove,  John  Fitzwilliams,  Milo  Curtin, 
Bozo  Kosanovich,  Adela  Mudro,  and  Thersa 
Conners. 

It    will    soon    be    St.    Valentine's  Day. 

John  Evans. 

February  5,  two  hundred  cars  were  stalled  in 
Boulder  and  at  the  Hot  Springs  Hotel.  The 
Boulder  hotels  and  the  Hot  Springs  Hotel 
were  full  of  people  and  many  people  had 
to  stay  at  the  Court  House  all  night.  Monday 
morning  they   drove   home,   but   it   was  cold. 

Mrs.  McCarthy's  friends  went  to  the  ranch 
to  see  their  son.  When  they  same  back,  they 
drove  off  the  road,  so  they  had  to  walk  home. 
Mrs.  Tuttle  froze  her  legs  and  they  turned 
black.   They  are  all  right,  but  still  sore. 

A  man  reported  over  the  radio  that  we 
will  have  a  worse  blizzard  than  we  had  last 
week.  I  don't  think  we  will  go  for  a  walk 
this  afternoon. — Mollie  Sweet. 

I  am  glad  to  be  in  the  rotating  classes 
now.  Mrs.  Watts'  whole  class  are,  also.  Before 
we  were  in  the  rotating  classes,  our  teacher 
was  Mrs.  Watts.  Now  our  teachers  are  Miss 
Miller,  Mr.  Watts,  and  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor 
has  not  been  in  school  for  a  week  because  he 
has  been  very  sick. 

Last  Friday  afternoon  Bozo,  several  boys 
and  I  made  an  igloo.  It  about  nine  feet 
high. 

About  two  hundred  cars  were  trapped  on 
the  road  between  Butte  and  Boulder  a  week 
ago. 

We  have  a  new  little  boys'  supervisor,  Mrs. 
Ennis. — Lyle  Olsen. 


Rosie  Olsen,  Girls'  Reporter 


Last  Wednesday,  February  1,  the  deaf  boys 
played  basketball  with  the  hearing  boys  in  the 
gym  and  the  score  was  28  to  29  in  favor  of 
the  deaf  boys. 

Sunday  February  5,  Laura  Manza's  sister 
came  to  visit  her  and  Laura  had  a  good  time. 

Alma  Clifton  got  a  letter  from  her  mother 
saying  her  father  had  the  flu  but  is  better 
now. 


Mr.  Taylor  has  been  sick  for  over  a  week 
and  we  girls  are  very  sorry  for  him. 

Outside  of  Miss  Brone's  window  is  a  great 
big  icicle. 

February  2,  when  I  and  seven  other  girls 
went  for  waitress  that  evening  we  found  a 
mouse  in  a  pail.  The  next  morning  we  came 
to  wait  on  the  tables  and  found  three  cats 
in  the  dining  room.  The  cats  were  very  mad. 
We  girls  were  afraid  of  them  and  Mary  told 
two  of  the  girls  to  go  and  call  a  boy.  They 
came  back  with  John  Savage  and  he  tried 
to  get  the  cats  out,  but  the  cats  ran  every- 
where.    Then  finally  they  got  out. 

Barbara    Riedinger    has   had   an  operation. 

The  reporter  got  a  letter  from  her  father 
telling  her  that  he  may  come  up  to  see  her 
soon. 

We  are  having  quite  a  lot  of  snow  here  at 
Boulder. 

One  day  a  bird  flew  in  the  window  of  the 
girls'  bathroom  and  Gladys  Roose  saw  it  firsts 
then  Bertha  caught  it  and  took  it  to  Miss 
Brones.  Then  Bertha  let  it  out  of  the  window 
and  it  flew  away. 

February  3  was  Hildegard's  birthday,  but 
none  of  the  girls  gave  her  a  spanking.  She 
got  a  package  of  eats  from  her  sister. 

Mary  Lewis  is  learning  how  to  sweep  and 
does  it  so  cute. 

Last  month,  the  28th  was  Miss  Sturdevant's 
birthday  and  the  girls  in  her  gym  class  gave 
her  a  few  paddles  in  Gym. 

Opal  got  a  letter  from  her  mother  a  few 
days  ago  and  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  her. 


Local  News 

Frankie  (Ike)  Sullivan,  Boys'  Reporter 

Leylan  Wood  returned  from  the  hospital 
where  he  had  been  ill  for  a  few  days.  We 
were  glad  to  .see  him  again. 

A  new  boy  came  to  our  school  a  few  weeks 
ago.  His  name  is  Thomas  Chop.  He  is  learn- 
ing fast.  He  likes  the  sign  language. 

Edward  Olson  went  home  for  his  birthday 
January  27,  but  it  was  too  bad  that  he  could- 
n't stay  longer.  He  had  to  come  back  on  the 
afternoon  of  his  birthday. 

All  the  boys  are  glad  that  their  exams  are 
over.  They  are  glad  to  move  up  to  another 
grade. 

Bozo  Kosanovich  and  Norman  Fuson  both 
had  an  operation.  Bozo's  was  for  a  ruptured 
side.  and  Norman's  for  appendicitis.  At 
present  they  are  getting  along  very  nicely. 

Bill  Fritch's  birthday  came  on  St.  Val- 
entine's day.  He  received  three  big  packages 
from  home  and  was  surprised  to  get  so  much. 
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He  got  some  nuzzles  that  require  more  than 
three  hours  to  do  and  he  is  wondering  if  iie 
can  put  them  together. 

Our  new  reporter's  name  is  Frankie  SuUivan, 
who  was  elected  at  the  Society  meeting  when 
new  officers  were  elected.  He  is  glad 
to  be  reporter.  He  succeeded  Joe  Kuzara,  the 
former  reporter. 

The  boys  made  a  nice  big  igloo  on  the 
lawn  here.  You  can  climb  in  it  and  it  is  quite 
warm  inside.  They  surely  had  a  hard  time 
doing  it  and  it's  still  standing. 

Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  got  valentines 
this  year.  They  were  sending  them  all  around 
and  getting  them  Valentine's  day. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  masquerade  party 
February  24.  The  boys  and  girls  are  thinking 
of  what  to  wear  because  the  funniest  costume 
get  a  prize. 

We  had  a  nice  program  Friday,  February 
10,  in  honor  of  Lincoln-Washington.  After 
the  program  the  boys  went  skating  and  had 
a  good  time. 

The  junior  deaf  boys  went  to  town  and 
played  the  town  boys  only  to  lose  by  a  score 
of   16  to   11.  Better  luck  next  time,  boys. 

The  new  supervisor  of  the  little  boys  is 
Mrs.  Ennis.  She  came  from  Helena  and  took 
Mrs.  Altop's  place. 

The  boys  here  have  helped  a  lot  of  people 
when  their  cars  got  stuck.  The  storm  surely 
made  the  snow  deep. 

Well,  Spring  will  soon  be  here  and  the 
boys  are  surely  glad  Winter  is  coming  to  an 
end,  so  they  can  play  more. 


Our  cowboy  friend  and  sheep  shearer  by 
trade.  Art  Salisbury  has  written  from  Kansas 
City  that  business  is  terrible  out  West.  He 
hopes  to  go  out  to  Montana  during  the  outlook 
is  not  very  encouraging  for  the  best  he  can 
expect  is  only  eleven  cents  a  head,  and  that 
will  not  bring  him  as  much  money  as  when 
the  price  of  wool  was  near  the  top.  It  has 
long  been  Mr.  Salisbury's  ambition  to  buy 
a  small  farm  here  in  this  state  and  settle 
down.  He  wants  to  raise  a  few  sheep  and 
many  turkeys.  He  was  born  in  New  Haven, 
so  though  he  has  been  all  over  the  west  for 
years,  his  heart  is  still  with  this  state,  and 
he  longs  to  come  here  and  be  among  his 
friends  whom  he  has  known  since  his  boyhood 
days.  — The  New  Era. 


-M- 


Life  is  so  much  like  a  cafeteria!  We  grab 
off  something  that  looks  good  to  us,  without 
asking  the  price,  and  later,  when  we  have 
to     settle  up,  we  almost  throw  a  fit. 


HONOR  ROLL 

FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JANUARY 
Deaf  Department 


Brandt,  Eunice 
Britzius,  Harry 
Bury,  Alfred 
Boggio,  Katie 
Curtin,  Milo 
Cutler,  Norman 
Clifton,  Alma 
Connors,  Theresa 
DriscoU,  Florence 
Dickey,  Opal 
Dyrdahl,  Donald 
Erickson,  Elma 
Ehret,  Emil 
Evans,  Buddy 
Farthing,  Johnnie 
Fitzwilliam,  John 
Frazier,  Mona 
Fuson,  Norman 
Fritch,  William 
Guerre,  Bobby 
Gill,  Joseph 
Groves,  Forest 
Hendrickson,  G. 
Helm,  Teddy 
Higdem,  Evelyn 
Ingram,  Cyrena 
Janich,  Bozo 
Johnson,  Ray 
Killsnight.  Rose 
Kosanovich,  tJozo 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Kombol,  Annie 
Kombol,  Frances 
Kuzara,  Joe 
Lappin,  Edwin 
Lavoie,  Fred 
Lewis,  Mary 
Mayer,  Billy 
Manza,  Laura 
Mullins,  Richard 
Mayberr>,  M. 
Miles,  Orin 
Mitchell,  Tom 
Moe,  Jed 


McCarthy,  Richard 
Mudro,  Adela 
Noyd,  Bertha 
Noyd,  Katherine 
Nash,  Helen 
Ohison,  Teddy 
O'Brien,  James 
Olson,  Edward 
Olsen,  Rosie 
Olsen,  Lyle 
Petek,  Edward 
Roose,  Gladys 
Reidinger,  Barbara 
Reinke,  Florence 
Ruddy,  Jack 
Rummell,  Robert 
Sabins,  Florence 
Sylvester,  Arthur 
Sullivan,  Frank 
Savage,  John 
Sabe,  Julia 
Saffell,  Paul 
Stickney,  Willy 
Stoltenberg,  Doran 
Sweet,  MoUie 
Vailancourt,  L. 
Wudel,  H. 
Wood,  Leylan 
Werth,  Bobby 


BLnd  Department 


Bassett,  Wayne 
Brondum,  M. 
Cummings,  E. 
Elmose,  Nels 
Fleming,  Doris 
Fleming,  Gertrude 
Hoag,   Mell  Ray 
Howard,  Margie 
Jensen,  Lelia 
Jensen,  Agnes 
Johnson,  Dagny 
Johnson,  Jimmy 


Kopack,  Buddy 
Malone-'  Michael 
Mainwaring,  D. 
Matkovic,  Elsie 
Ma.xwell,  Billy 
McDowell,  F. 
Rickett',  Kenneth 
Tct;:en,  Harlene 
V'/eI!s,  Homer 
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School  for  the 

Boulder,  Morntaiwa 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Ex-Officio: 

Gov.  John  E.  Erickson,  President 
Hon.  R.  T.  Angle,  Attorney  General 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Ireland,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Secretary 

Appointed: 

E.  C.  Carruth,  Havre 
W.  S.  Davidson,  Bozeman 
A.  O.  Gullidge,  Baker 
Frank  Eliel,  Dillon 
Howard  Toole,  Missoula 
William  Meyers,  Butte 
W.  M.  Johnston,  Billings 
M.  Murray,  Glasgow 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Houard   Griffin,   A.    B.,   J.    D.,  President 

M.  H.  Parker,  Bouder 

Ben  Wahle,  Boulder 

Miss  Freda  WesscU,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS 

Hov.ard  Griffin,  A.   B.,  J.   D.,  President 
Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary  to  the  President 
Mrs.  Lilly  E.  Stevens,  Bookkeeper 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
Literary: 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A.   Head  Teacher 

Miss    Sadie    Lillard  Teacher 

Miss    Mildred    Sturdevant  Teacher 

Miss    Hilda    Miller  Teacher 

Miss    Anna    Serumgard   .Teacher 

Mrs.   Margie  McCarthy   Teacher 

Mrs.    Earl  Watts    Teacher 

Earl    Watts      Teacher 

Miss  Margaret  Parker^    Teacher 


IndustriaL' 

E.  V.  Kemp  Teacher  of  Printing 

F.  J.  Low    Teacher  of  Carpentry 

C.  E.  Altop  Teacher  of  Shoemaking 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones  .  .Teacher  of  Sewing 


TE.ACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary  : 

.Miss  Aetna  F.  Corder,  B.  S.  Head  Teacher 

Mrs.  Wm  Kirby  Teacher 

Pat  Callahan,  A.  B   -Teacher 

Music: 

Miss  Mary  DonneUy,  B.  M  Director 

Industrial: 

Pat  Caiiahan,  A.  B  Teacher  of 

Piano  Tuning,  Broom,  Basket  and 
Hammock  Making 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.   Lola  B.   Moore    Matron 

William    Adams          .  -  Srorekeepxr 

Mrs.  K.  Ennis  Little  Boys'  Housemother 

Mrs.   F.  J.   Low  Bo5's'  Supervisor 

.Mrs.  Edna  Merck  Little  Girls'  Housemother 
Miss   Nikolena   Brones  Girls'  Supervisor 


!iOUSEHOLD  DEP.^RTMENT 

( 1 )  Mrs.    Nellie    Shields  Nightwatch 

(2)  J.    P.    Finerty.^-   Nightwatch 

M.  P.  TenEyck    _     Chief  Repairman 

Axel    Johnson     Chief  Engineer 

Willi  am    Pendergast     Engineer 

Nimrod    Fee    Engineer 

James    Baker    _     _      Engineer 

Mrs.    J.imes    Baker     Head  Laundress 

Mrs.    Hilda    Falles   ..Baker 

Mrs.  Emma  Kohn     Cook 


Librarian: 

\v.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A. 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Dr.  D.  E.  Ramville,  M.  D.    _   „  Physician 

Dr.  Thomas  Hawkins,  M.   D.    Surgeon 

Dr.  J  A.  Donovan,  M  D          Aurist  BC  Oculist 

Dr.   O    W.   Burgan  _  Dentist 

Mi&s  CJai-a  Adams,  R.  N.    .    Nurse 

Miss   Geraldme   Grissom,   R.N  Nurse 


Physics!  Cuhure: 
E.  V.  Kemp  . 


Mtss  Mildred  Sturdevant 


FARM  AND  DAIRY 

Charles    Perry     _  ._.Ranch  Foreman 

-Director      Mrs.    Charles   Perry  Ranch  Matron 

Instructor      Elfonse    Roe       Daii-yman 


